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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

IMMIGRATION AND IMPORTATION 

McAroni Ballads, by T. A. Daly. Harcourt, Brace & 

Howe. 

Apology; Falsity in life is always redeemed. But falsity in art is 
falsity become self-conscious, and insisting upon making a shameless 
show of itself. No weapons are harsh enough against it. 

Let the wops who waste no words as they crawl in the 
mud to shrivel chip by chip the rocks of America for roads 
and subways — let them throw their pick-axes in the air and 
dance a tarantella! Let them lift their pints of clear water, 
at lunch time, and let the bitter remembrance of beer times 
be sweetened by a mystic thought ! Let the dagoes who con- 
secrated with crime Chicago's death-corner throw away their 
guns and join the Salvation Army! Let the big Sicilian 
mother put a green-and-red ribbon on each of the seven 
heads of her seven children — and the oldest is seven! — and 
send them out singing the Star-spangled Banner! Alleluiah ! 
The Italian immigrants have at last their laureate poet: 
T. A. Daly. They have at last their modern Divina Corn- 
media, T. A. Daly's McAroni Ballads. O the sweetish, 
witlessly smiling, harmless, innocent, babyish, naive stuff! 
O the big old great-hearted Yankee, and how he slaps 'em 
on the back, and how he guffaws at 'em, and how he com- 
forts them with his magnificent "You're all right, you're 
all right, McAroni!" And his books sell. 

And his books sell. The dialect is untrue, the names are 
impossibilities (Scalabrarta, Scalabrella, Gessapalena), there 
is a shameful and shameless lack of knowledge of even the 
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most obvious facts concerning Italian ; and a viscid smear of 
joyless, cold, stupid, false optimism is spread all over them 
like margarine. O naivete of my Sicilians and Calabresi! 
O bull-necked, horse-necked, leather-necked old wops with a 
rosary in one pocket and a red handkerchief dangling from 
the other as big as a flag! O my old women sitting for 
hours and hours perfectly still — my Italian Buddhas! How 
this little person would paint you all up and send you around 
town like fake Indians! And how scared and frightened 
he would be should he know what tremendous things your 
purity and naivete are, in this country of grey and moving 
pictures! — should he know what your smile is, your tre- 
mendous smile, in America — you guineas, failures, you still 
sweeping and making these streets, you knowing nothing of 
the dirty business of paper and pen, and selling books! 

Somebody will come to speak of you to you and the 
rest. Somebody will sometime say to them how much bit- 
terness and how much death and how much hope there is 
for America in your finest slogan: "America, fruits with- 
out flavor, women without color!" And this country will 
be your lover, taking from your true hands your ancient 
love. Perhaps the splendid or horrible pageant of a great 
race passes in a country which ought to be wide- and wonder- 
eyed because she is new; and perhaps this great pageant of 
crime, poverty, slums, songs passes, and there is no one to 
see it but a little man who sells many copies of his books, 
and who looks with condescending eyes upon what he doesn't 
and can't see. Emanuel Carnevali 
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